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SIPPAEA. 

By Eev. William Hayes Waed, D. D., LL. D., 

Editor New York Independent. 



Sippara is known in Scripture as Sepharvaim. We are told that it was one of 
those cities whose inhabitants, with those of Cuthah (supposed to be Tel Ibra- 
him), Avva (or Ivvah, locality unknown), and Hamath, were carried to Samaria 
to replace the children of Israel carried captive in the reign of Hoshea (2 Kgs. 
xvii., 24). The Sepharvites, we are told, burned their sons in worship of their 
gods Adrammelech and Anammelech (2 Kgs. xvn., 31). The Eab-shakeh of King 
Sennacherib, sent by him to Jerusalem from Lachish, mentions Hamath and Ar- 
pad, and then Sepharvaim, Hena and Iwah, as cities which could not withstand 
the royal armies (2 Kgs. xviii., 34 ; Isa. xxxvi., 19, where Hena and Iwah are 
omitted) ; and a little later the king sends a letter to Hezekiah in which these 
towns are mentioned in the same order (2 Kgs. xix., 13 ; Isa. xxxvu., 13). 

In the Fragments of Berosus, Sippara is also called Sispara, Sipphara, and 
Pantabibla, the latter name being an obvious but incorrect translation of the 
Semitic name of the city. . Of the ten kings before the Flood, he says that five 
tEuseb., Armen. Chron., p. 5, ed. Mai) were from Pantabibla, preceded by two 
from Babylon, and followed by three from Larancha. As quoted in Syncellus 
.(p. 39 B) four of these kings were from Pantabibla (so also Syncellus quotes Bero- 
sus from Abydenus, p. 38 B). 

Syncellus (p. 30 A) and Eusebius (Armen. Chron., p. 14, ed. Mai) report Bero- 
sus as saying that before the Flood Kronos commanded Xisuthrus to bury in 
" Sippara, the city of the Sun " (no longer Pantabibla) the record of all things, 
beginning, middle and end ; and further, that after the Flood, when his ship had 
settled on one of the Cordysean mountains of Armenia, he was bidden by the god 
to dig up these records, which was done when he went south to Babylon. The 
same legend, quoted through Abydenus, is told more briefly elsewhere (Syncellus, 
p. 38 D; Euseb. Armen. Chron., p. 22, ed. Mai), Sippara being also called Heliop- 
olis, or the City of the Sun. 

In Ptolemy (V. 18, 7) the form Sipphara is given, and it is one of the few 
towns of the twenty-two on the Euphrates which are easily recognized. The 
same town is probably designated as Hipparenum in Pliny's Natural History (VI. 
p. 691, ed. Franz, 1778). He says that in Mesopotamia the city of Hipparenum is 
famous for the learning of the Chaldees, and is near the canal Narraga, and that 
its walls were thrown down by the Persians. He mentions Babylon and Orchoe 
( Warka, Erech), farther south, as the other seats of Chaldean learning. 
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It would be interesting and important, did space permit, to trace the town in 
the later literature of Zosimus, Ammian, the Talmud of Babylon, Abulfeda, 
Benjamin of Tudela, and others. It bore different names, and it is a task of dif- 
ficulty to disentangle these names, and those of the Royal Canal, Nahar-malka, 
at whose exit from the Euphrates it lay. Apparently the name Hipparenum, or 
Harpanya, was transferred to a spot north of the canal, now called Sufeireh, and 
Sippara took the names of Persebora, Firuz-Sabor, Shabor, and Anbar or Ambar. 
Persebora is called by Zosimus the largest city in Assyria, after Ctesiphon, which 
had 600,000 inhabitants. 

In the Talmud, which contains a mine of information about Babylonian 
geography, yet but imperfectly worked, Sippara seems to be mentioned under 
several names. Neubauer, Geog. de Talmud, p. 340, shows that the Talmudic city 
of Nehardaa, was at the junction of the Nahar Malka, or Royal Canal, and the 
Euphrates, and on the south bank of the canal, which he identifies with the 
present Nahr Isa. Nehardaa is the same, he shows, with the Naarda of Ptolemy, 
and the Naharra of the Peutingerian Tables, and also identical with, or close to 
Hipparenum, which was also at the point of departure of the Nahar Malka from 
the Euphrates. Nehardaa was one of the chief places of Babylonia, and one of 
the districts was named after it (Neub., p. 342). This was the most ancient Jew- 
ish community in Babylonia. From Nehardaa the Jews sent their alms to Jeru- 
salem, and here they found a refuge from persecution. 

We now turn to the Assyrian inscriptions to learn what they can tell us about 
this once famous city. Its Akkadian designation was Ud-kib-nun, with the 
determinative sign ki added. In the Semitic Assyrian it is Sippar or Sipar. 
There is no likelihood that the word is derived from a root meaning "a book," 
notwithstanding the Greek translation of Pantabibla. Perhaps the derivation 
given in the four-column syllabary W. A. I., V. 23, 1, Reverse (mistake for ob- 
verse) 1. 29, from Zimbir, the meaning of which is not easy to guess, is equally 
incorrect. The existence of two Sippars has long been recognized, a Sippar of 
Anunit, apparently identical with Agane, otherwise read Agade or Akkad, and a 
Sippar of Shamash, the sun-god ; and these two have been regarded as two fau- 
bourgs of a single city, separated by a canal, and thus making the city double, 
and accounting for the Hebrew dual Sepharvaim (see Fr. Delitzsch's Wo lag das 
Paradiesf pp. 209-212, for the fullest account of Sippar in cuneiform records). 

Sippara is always mentioned in such a way as to indicate that it was one of 
the oldest and largest cities of Babylonia. 

In W. A. I., II. 13, 1. 26, d, a, grammatical bilingual text, the fortress of Sip- 
par is mentioned, following the mention of the fortresses of Nipur and Babylon 
(cf. Lenorm. Mud. Accad. 7, 3, p. 16; Oppert et Menant, Doc. Jurid. p. 11). This 
text distinctly identifies the Akkadian form Ud-kib-nun with the Semitic Sipar. 
In a bilingual list of towers {ziggurat) in Babylonia, W. A. I., II. 50, 1. 8, Sippar 
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is mentioned, and 1. 9, Agane. These [are preceded by Babylon and Mpur. A 
bilingual tablet, W. A. I., II. 48, 1. 55, a, b (Lenormant, Etud. Accad., III. p. 211) T 
mentions "the star of Sippar," following it by "the star of Nipur," and "the 
star of Babylon," Other passages could be quoted which indicate equally that 
Sippara, Babylon and Mpur were the chief towns of Akkad. 

Sippara was on the Euphrates river. Indeed the Euphrates is called in a syl- 
labary, W. A. I., V. 22, Bev. 30, 31 (Budge's Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
p. 7, N.) the Biver of Sippar. The two lines read : 

I d i c n u = Nahar Bartiggar, 
Puranunu = Nahar Sippar, 
or "The Idicnu [Sumerian name] is the Eiver Tigris, and the Puranunu 
[Euphrates] is the Biver of Sippara." Also a clay cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar II. 
W. A. I., V. 34, col. 1, 1. 39 (Budge's Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, p. 22), in 
a description of the building of the quay along the bank of the Euphrates at 
Babylon, calls that river " the Biver of Sippara." 

Among the passages which distinguish the Sippar of Shamash from the Sip- 
par of Anunit may be mentioned the Synchronistic Table, W. A. I., II. 65, 18, 19. 
(Lotz's Tiglath Pileser, pp. 200, 201 ; Records of the Past, V. p. 89 ; Menant's An- 
nates de VAssyrie, p. 51) where we are told that Tiglath Pileser I. (1120-1100 B.C.), 
in the second year of his reign, destroyed in Upper Akkad the cities of " Dur- 
kurigalzu (Akerkuf), Sippar of Shamash, Sippar of Anunit, Babylon and Upe 
(Opis), great cities, and their fortresses." This locates Sippara in the district 
which extends not much south of Babylon, and recognizes the two places of the 
name. Other similar passages could be cited. 

The Sippara of Shamash had a temple to the sun-god called E-babbara 
(otherwise vocalized Bit-parr a); while the temple of Anunit at the Sippara 
of Anunit was called E-ulbar (otherwise Bit-ulbar). "We have noticed 
above that Berosus is quoted as calling Sippara the city of the Sun. Thus on the 
barrel of Nabonidus from Mugheir, W. A. I., 69, 3, 1. 27, 29, 42 (Oppert, Exped. en 
Mes.,I., pp. 273-275; Menant, Bab. et Chald., p. 257; Lenormant, Berose, pp. 
293-295), we read, "E-babbara, the temple of Shamash of Sippara, and E- 
ulbar, the temple of Anunit of Sippar." The temple E-ulbar, built or 
repaired by the ancient king Sagaraktiyas, is said, ib., col. 2, 1. 29, to have been 
in Agane, and, col. 3, 1. 28, to have been the temple of Anunit of Sippara. The 
identity of Agane with Sippara of Anunit is further indicated by "W. A. I., IV, 
59, 3, 1. 54, where Anunit is mentioned as the goddess of Agane; and W. A. I., 
III. 43, 1, 1. 19, where E-ulbar is mentioned in close connection with Agane 
[ib., 1. 23). Menant, Bab. et Chald., p. 96, mentions a "Nahar Agane," Canal of 
Agane, which he supposes to flow between the Sippara of Shamash and the 
Sippara of Anunit, but I fail to find the text which confirms it. 

Sippara appears finally in the history of the capture of Babylon from Nabon- 
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idus by Cyrus. In all his memorial inscriptions Nabonidus records his repairs of 
the temples in Sippara of Shamash and Sippara of Anunit, describing his search for 
the old foundations and memorial tablets of Sagaragtiburyas, and Naramsin, son 
of Sargon I., 3200 before, W. A. I., V. 64, col. 2. The tablet which gives the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus, Trams. Soc. Bib. Arch., VII. p. 158, says that on the 
fifth of Msan the mother of Nabonidus " who dwelt in the fortress and camp on 
the Euphrates river above Sippara, died." Eight years later Sippara was cap- 
tured by Cyrus "without lighting." This passage clearly indicates that Sippara 
was on the Euphrates. Agane is mentioned also by Cyrus in his cylinder, W.A.I., 
V. 35, 31, as one of the places where he restored the shrines of the gods. 

From these, and other passages which might be cited, but which add little 
geographically, we would safely gather that Sippara was on the Euphrates river, 
above Babylon, near the north line of Akkad, that it was one of the very oldest 
and largest cities of Akkad, the seat of the earliest great conqueror Sargon, and 
that it continued down to the time of Cyrus to be a city of the greatest import- 
ance. 

This place Mr. Rassam claims to have discovered at Abu Habba, a ruin a little 
to the left of the caravan road from Baghdad to Babylon and Hillah. He has car- 
ried on extensive excavations there, and found a great number of tablets bearing 
date at Sippar of Shamash. A large stone tablet also found there describes the 
repair of the temple of Shamash of Sippara. It has generally been admitted, 
since the discovery of these remains, that Abu Habba must be the site of Sippara. 

I visited Abu Habba twice, while with the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia. 
It was the first tel I visited after reaching the country, and my time was limited, 
and my results unsatisfactory. After visiting Southern Chaldea, on my return 
to Baghdad, I paid it a second visit, for the purpose of discovering if it could be 
made to agree with the description given of Sippara in the monuments. It is a 
large and very important ruin, though scarcely of the first class. The walls are 
nearly square, perhaps seven hundred yards long, and the enclosure is divided 
into three principal parts by two cross walls which are not parallel to the northern 
and southern walls. Of these included sections only the middle, shaped nearly like 
the letter V, is occupied by ruins. The explorations made by order of Mr. Rassam 
are very extensive, having opened scores of rooms, but they are chiefly about the 
south-west corner, and large spaces are undug. The deepest excavation is about 
a large, square tower, but nothing was found there. The men who conducted the 
excavations for Mr. Bassam showed us all about, and pointed out the place where 
was found the stone with pictures of "Noah and his three sons " (the Sun-god of 
Sippara), and assured us that they knew, by the indications of ashes, where fur- 
th er tablets could be found by a day or two's digging. I looked especially to see 
if there was any thing to correspond to the " double city " which Sippara has been 
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supposed to be, but there is nothing duplex about it. It is a single faubourg in the 
enclosing walls, with no marked depression, or canal course dividing it. It has 
been supposed that the ed-Deir, distant about five miles, might be the Sippara 
Anunit, or Agane, while Abu Habba is the Sippara of Shamash; but ed-Deir, 
which I did not visit, was described to me as an unimportant ruin, where digging 
has failed to discover any thing. Another thing which troubled me about making 
any identification was the fact that Abu Habba is not on the Euphrates, but is 
some seven miles distant, or nearly a third of the distance which separates the 
Euphrates from the Tigris. It has been suggested that perhaps the Euphrates 
used to run near Abu Habba ; but this is very improbable. There is, south-west 
from Abu Habba, along the east bend of the Euphrates, a long hill of conglomer- 
ate stone, sixty feet high, which would prevent the Euphrates from taking a 
detour so far to the east as Abu Habba. We may safely conclude that Abu Hab- 
ba never was on the river, and never could have given its name to the Euphrates. 
That it was the Sippara of Shamash seems, however, to be beyond question, judg- 
ing from the tablets, so dated, found there, and the stone tablet of the Sun-god, 
W.A. I., V. 60, 61. 

It was in view of the difficulties that I have indicated that I determined, on 
my way from Baghdad to the sea-coast, by the route of the- Euphrates and the 
Syrian Desert, to visit the ruin of Sufeirah, where, before Mr. Rassam's excava- 
tions at Abu Habba, Sippara had been generally located (Oppert, Exp. Scient., I. 
271; Menant, Bab. et Chald.,p. 96; Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Par., p. 212; T. G. 
Pinches, Transs. Soc. Bib. Arch. VII. p. 173) as late as 1880. Sufeirah is situated 
just north of the Nahr Sakhlawieh, which is a chief canal, or river, and is about 
four or five miles from its point of outflow from the Euphrates. I went com- 
pletely over it, and found it a low, unimpressive mound, about 250 yards wide, 
over which there were scattered much less than the usual quantity of bricks and 
slag. It had no salient elevations or gullies that would make a photograph. I 
was very much disappointed about it. 

Fortunately we were detained in the Arab mud village Sakhlawieh by the rain, 
and called on the Mudir. Asking him about ruins in the vicinity, he mentioned 
one called Anbar, which he said was larger than Sufeirah. Not expecting very 
much, but anxious not to let any chance escape, I walked three miles down the 
river that night, and again the next morning, to make a more careful examination. 
I found it not only much larger than Sufeirah, but larger even than Abu Habba, 
and of a size to compare with those capital ruins of Warka and Mffer. It is a 
double city, and the principal, or, apparently, older city, is surrounded by walls 
from thirty to fifty feet high, and with the city nearly on a level with these walls. 
To the east of this city and its wall, is another city on a lower level, separated 
from the first by what seems to have been a canal, or moat. The wall, or bank, 
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on the east side is not continuously clear, but on the west side it is a marked feat- 
ure. The chief, west city is of irregular height and construction, and there are in 
it two large courts, on a much lower level than the rest, of irregular shape, and 
surrounded by high banks, as if they were the courts of ancient palaces or 
temples that surrounded them. These courts are now used as wheat fields, and, 
gathering the rains of the banks around them, do not require irrigation. Over 
large spaces this western city is covered thick with fragments of bricks, with con- 
siderable pottery and glass, but I saw no inscribed brick, and I doubt not these 
fragments belonged to a period of Parthian or Abbassid domination. On the east 
side of the old city, and on the vertical sides of what looked like a gate, I saw a floor 
of brick laid in mortar above and below it. The eastern city is large, but on a lower 
level. As its eastern extremity was a space about two hundred yards square, sur- 
rounded by walls of sun-dried bricks, and with a building projecting into the en- 
closure from the western side. A large bay runs in on the north side, I think 
between the two cities, almost surrounded by walls. The two cities can hardly be 
less than a mile long. On the south side is a little Arab village, and on the west 
a dilapidated ziarrat, or Moslem holy place. There is no marked ziggurat, or 
tower, as at Hammam, or A*kerkuf , although some elevations suggest one. The 
faces are nearly to' the cardinal points. There were a number of little outlying 
tels to the south and south-west. Anbar is but about a mile from the present bed 
of the Euphrates. 

I was extremely surprised and much delighted to find this enormous mound 
in a place where it had attracted so little attention from previous travelers that it 
was not on the large Kiepert's map of Turkey, of 1884, which was our constant 
guide. In about this location a mound, apparently not important, is mentioned 
under the name of " Tell Akar," in Kiepert's map Buinenf elder, etc. I was, con- 
vinced, on seeing it, that this must be the original and larger Sippara, the dual 
Sepharvaim of Scripture, as no other Babylonian city could have been large 
enough to compete with it. Allowing, if we must, Abu Habba to be the Sippara 
of Shamash, I am inclined to put Sippara of Anunit, the old capital of Sargon, 
and the seat of the antediluvian kings, at Anbar. It fulfills the conditions, being 
the only great city north of Babylon on the Euphrates, and situated on the Sakh- 
lawieh, which is very likely to be the Nahr Agane, and is certainly the Nahar 
Malka on which the great cities were located which occupied the site of Sippara 
and supplanted its name in the period from the historians of Alexander's cam- 
paigns to Benjamin of Tudela and Abulfeda. I regret that space will not allow 
me to develop this most interesting portion of the subject, showing how the name 
of Anbar, which is retained from Arabic writers on the maps down to the early 
part of this century, and is familiar in the middle ages ; and, in the Talmud, the 
names of Nehardaa, and Shabor (the latter possibly a relic of Sippara, possibly con- 
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nected rather either with the name of king Sapor, or with Persebora, another earlier 
name for this place which Zosimus says to have been the largest city but one in 
Babylonia) have been applied to the old Sippara. Under various slight disguises 
the name Nehardaa is known to Josephus, Ptolemy, Stephanus Byz., and the Peu- 
tingerian Tables, as well as to the Talmud. I take room only to quote Abulfeda, 
who says that the Isa Canal (formerly the Nahar Malka, now the Sakhlawieh) 
passed by El Ambara, under the bridge Dahama, in the territory of Feluja ; that 
Anbar, or Ambara, is a day's journey from Baghdad (a long one); and that here the 
first of the Abbasid Khalifs, the blood-thirsty Abdul Abbas Sefah, settled; but 
that it was a very old city, built long before by Nebuchadnezzar, who was the first 
to dig the Nahar Malka, and who settled the nomad Arabs here as tillers of the 
soil. 

A single other point will close this discussion. A little fragment of a tablet 
in my possession, to whose character Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, kindly 
called my attention, is only about an inch square, but it contains complete the 
four lines — all there were in that section, of the Sumerian column of a bilingual 
inscription which has an important bearing on this subject. These lines are thus 
read by Mr. Pinches : 

(1) Sipar D. S. 

(2) Sipar edina D. S. 

(3) Sipar ulduaD. S. 

(4) Sipar utu D. S. 

This geographical tablet gives a clear indication that there were not one, or 
two, but four cities or districts called Sippara. By the first we may understand 
is meant the chief or original Sippara, while the last is the Sippara of Shamash, 
utu being the Sumerian form of Shamash. The second and third forms are new, 
although Sipar ulla D. S. is found W. A. I., IV. 38, 1, 1. 22 b. The second 
Sipar edina, or Sipar of Eden, or of the plain, deserves special attention, 
which I cannot give it now. I only call attention to the fact that this is, so far 
as I know, the first inscription discovered in which Eden occurs as the designa- 
tion of a geographical region, and so it is very important as confirming Delitzsch's 
argument in his Wo lag das Paradiesf As no Sippara of Anunit is distinctively 
mantioned, it is safe to infer that it is this chief and old Sippara that is meant by 
the first line where the simple name occurs with the determinative sign only. 

It is my conclusion that, while the Sippara of Shamash has been discovered 
by Mr. Bassam at Abu Habba, the 'original Sippara, that known as Sippara of 
Anunit, the Sippara of ,the most ancient Sargon I., who was exposed in his in- 
fancy like Moses in the bulrushes, the Sippara of [Xisuthrus, the city captured 
by Cyrus " without fighting," the seat of a famous Jewish school, after Ctesiphon 
the largest city of the times of the Arsacidse, the Sassanidse and the Khalifs, is 
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now to be found south of the point of the effluence of the Sakhlawieh from the 
Euphrates in the mound which I have discovered still bears its mediaeval name 
of Anbar, and which is one of the very largest tels in the valley of the two rivers. 
It is much to be desired that this mound, never yet touched by the spade of the ex- 
cavator, might be investigated by American scholars, and the literary treasures 
buried in this old Pantabibla, whose fame as a city of books is carried by tradition 
to a period before the Flood, might be recovered for our study. 

It may be proper to add here that for much politeness and many favors, while 
making explorations in the East, I am indebted to Hemdi Bey, who has charge of 
the Constantinople Museum of Antiquities, and to the Turkish governors of 
provinces, cities and villages, who never failed to give all the assistance I desired. 



